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ABSTRACT 

Two longitudinal studies^ exanine the consequences of 
^congruency-incongruenc J for college students. Interviews were 'used to 
obtain their attitudes toward a .number of iss1^es as well as their 
perception of the attitudes of other undergraduates. Results from the 
1971-1973 panel indicate that congruency is causally prior- to \ 
agreement and that incongruency leads to opinion seeking and opinion 
giving. Congruency is also related to high levels of media use, 
increased political activity, non-Republican party affiliation, and 
movement toward the dominant political values on ^campus. Results from 
the 1973-1975 panel show a curvilinear relationship betv^en 
incongruency and newspaper public affairs use^ peer discussion, 
political label, and political interest; this is, in part, tl|e result 
of confounding between incongruency and other variables re.lated to 
change. The contingent variables, expectation to change and political 
label, produce changes .in tie strength and direction of relationships 
between incongruency ^nd t)ft dependent variables. (Author/AA) 
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CAUSAL ANALYSIS OF COORIEmTION VARIABLES USING 
•* A NON-EXPERIMEKTAL, LONGITUDINAL LESIG^I 

Since the introduction of a coorientatiiinal approach to, the study of human com- 

* munication (Chaffee and McLeod, I968; Chaffee, McLeod aiicj Guerrero, 19^9; and liJcLeod 

and Chaffee, 1973) the model has gained wide acceptance. It has been apfplied, for 

example, to the study of family interactions by O'Keefe (1973)? community reactions 

to divisive issues by Tichenor snd Waclanan (1973) > campus -community relations by 

Stamm, Bowes and*Bowes (1973), and legislator-constituent interactioifs by Hesse and - 

Chaffee (1973). The -findings from these and other studies seem to argue that the ^ 

♦ • 

model is an import^int addition to the field. 

^ CONOEPTUAL AHD OPERATIOML MODELS 

As McLeed and Chaffee (1973). have noted, however, the cdorientation model is really 
two models, one conceptual and the other operationeLL, stemming from a common strategy 
for the study of .communicative interaction. Postulates of the strategy include the 
desirability of empl&ying interpersolkl units of /analysis '(rersus intrap ersonal one^, 
studying chetnge in the cognitive states of the persons over time rather than static 
relationships, and locating settings. in which there is simultaneous orientation on the' 



part of the individuals involved to an object or set of objects that serve as the focus 
or topic of communication. The conceptual model consists of general definitional state- 
ments regarding the relationships between persons in a communication situation. The % 
measurement model specifies -a number of operatiOnalizations which provide basic data 
on some products of the coorientation strategy. 

The research to date has advanced the level of knowledge regarding the operational 
model, ptoviding, as noted, support Tor its, application to a variety of commvuhication 
'problems. ^ To some extent, the research also has provided guidelines for isqfiproving the 
measurement in the future (Wackman, I969; McLeod, Becker and Elliott", 1972 ).\ But the 
literature has only indirectly advanced the understanding of the potential of the con- 
ceptual model. There remains little basis on which> to construct a coorientational theory 



The theoretical shortcomings, are most notable when conceptual definitions^ are^ 

♦ 

examinee^. While "research ;has generally employed at least three products of the measure- 
ment mod^irvjresented in Figure 1, these are almost "always defined neminally. Other than 
the t<»mifl, AgreomentJ , Congruency and Accuracy , the reade'rs are provided little to gtiide 
them In understanding the un^rlying concept. As Tipton (1^971) has noted, these *lerms 
are common ones in diverse literatures, and they do not mean the same thing to all reader 



Figure 1 about here 



One o# the primary difficulties inr beginning to make distinctions brtween the thrge 
measures and develop a rationale for interrelationships is that the three measures are 
statistically dependent:. ^ Since each j^f the 'measures shares some measurement element/ 
in common with at least one other, it is .not poG ?ible with a simple static design to 
determine order or nature of relationships. Multiple operationalism and/or longitudinal 
designs are needed to avoid the pitfalls of positi-ng cruc;LalQ relationships which cannot 
be tested, ^ ' " • 

In part because of this problerr., the three measures have Often been treate^Tas 
equivalent. The most common approach has been to use them as criterion variables in 
studying the communication process. - These studies have shown, in general, that there^^^*^ 
are a ntmiber of social and environmental constraints which interact with communication 
to affect coorientation variables, Pasdirtk' (1969) , for instance, found that among 
husband-wife pairs who had been classified as Pluralistics on the Family Communication 
Pat to I II typology of McLeod and Chaffee (I972), Accuracy increased more after a discus- ^, 
sion period than for the other family types. Protective pairs increased more in Con- 
gniency while Consensual pairs increased in Agreement, O'Keefe (1971) concluded from 
a study of parent-adolescent pairs that the outcome of comoimnication is highly related 
to- role relatiohships and the relevancy of the topic to the coorienting pairs. 



v^- 



Another strategy , employed less often, ^s to examine the consequences of the 
V.ious coorientfetion states, Stajnm and Pearce (1971), for example, found that the .amount o 
commui>ication between dyads is affected by an experimental manipulation of the Congruency. 
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situation. Tbose subjects* in their experiments who thought they agreed with their 
, assigned partners but, learned that they did not were more "likeXy to communicate with 
the partners than' those who e}q)eCted agreement -^nd learned thai? was correct. But those 

respondents expecting disagreement who learned they did actually' agree with the partners 

/ 

• also were Jjiore /likely to coiranunicate with the partner than those expecting disagreement 
and receiving confirmation of that expectation. In general, however, there was a ^ 

* 

slightly highe*r frequency of communication behavior where subjects thought they were^ 
incongruent . * ' • ' * ^ " • 

CONCEPTUAli 'DISTINCTIONS - 
Tlie coiiceptual model, as well as t^^ operational one, does provide some basis for\ 
distinguishing between Ji^reement , Congruency and Accuracy. The former and latter, 
most importantly, are structural in the sense that they are not part of the observa- 
•tional field of the communicating participants. In^ead, they form part"*of the web that 
unites the communicating unit; they^are, stric£ly speaking, social unit variables. Tc 
'accept their worth is to accept the position.*, M^cLeod^ and Chaffee (1973) liote, that the 
small social system — even, ones as small as the comnjijjiicating dyad — fyrctions as a unit 

partly on the basis of intercognitive relations within it. The individual members may 

ft 

not even be awa,re of these factors * * 

^While Congruency is a relational variable, it is; distinct frofti Agreement and 
Accuracy in that it is an individual-level measure and concept. In fact, Congruency 
indexes the extent to, which individual members of the unit think they are in agreement;. 
In a Gense then, it is th3 link betweeri the realities of the social Wit, which are in, 
part external to the members of the unit, and the members themselves. 

Since Congxwency serves as this rd^ality link, at least initially, it seems to' play 
a potentially, important role in predicting? individual behavior. In time, forces in 
the social situation may correct the initial impression of Congruency oi* Incongruency^ 
howeve^. While Accur^t^ and Agreement might be of greatgr value in predicting how a 
social unit would respond to eniVironmental forces, Congruency would seem to be the ap- 
propriate variable for study of individual behavior. How one sees oneself fitting into 



.oclal fabric is expected, to be related to behavior in the^ social- 

etting. • 

' ^ ; , ^ . * 
'• ' • HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF COlfeRUENCY ' ' . 

Congniency has played a •central part in balance theories,, particularly those 

of Newcoinb"(l953-) and Heider (1958). ¥hl-le the balajnce theories differ in many. 

respects, all share th'e common premise that' individuals abhor imbalanced cognitive 

states (e.g.-, incongruency .with a liked person) and -take action to avoid them when 

possible andJeliminatg them if nfecessary. Since balance formulations have their ,^ , 

> ( ■ ' 

"roots<rin attitude change research, the most commonly explored mechanisms- for balance 

maintenance jrere in that rubric. "The two general options^ of course, are a change 

of attitude of some negation of the stimulus producing the ^ imbalance. 

Congniency as an antecedent variable has.<been studied in the coorientational 

setting by Nwankwo (l97l), whp found a consistent, though nOnsignif leant , r^ation- 

3hi*p between Congrueni:y and vs^flous mod^s of communication during ft ;cajnpus crisis. 

Clarl?e-(1973) t'^und tiWt teenagers with a large proportion of peers' who cio not Share 

the ^ame interests and^. taste in music (i.e., Incongruent) .are Jtnore /likely to read about 

pop music than their counterparts in more homogeneous peer settings.- 
* - , - ' (' 

The study by Stairmi' and Kearce (197X) has served as a corriersljlone of a program of . 

research that has examiried the effects of Congniency-like states bn other variables 
(Pearce and Stamm, 1973;:Stamm and Pearce, 197^). These two researchers have modified 
the basic measurement model of McLeod and Chaffee (1973) in a sejries of studies to " 
focu's on the effects of confirmation ox disconfimation of antioipated Congru6ncy or 
Incongruency on subsequent ^behavior. 

The Research to date has suggested that the two variables ;of anticipated agreement 

^ and confirmation do affect communicative responses, though not .necessarily in ^^onsistent 
wac/s across settings and tasks. The .early^tMie^ (Pearce andlStamm, 1973), , for example 
had indicated that respondents were most like\y U> make co^ents to their partners if 

^ they had predicted disagreement 'but that *di-sagreement had been '^tsconf inned. Subjects 
in the condition of having predicted, agreement but found that disconfirmed were mpre 



likely tp have asked questions, than subjects in other conditions. Stairan and Pearoe 



(197U), howeyer, report 



tyc letter exper^ientd in vhich those- who predicted disagree- 



ment, which was confirinsd. were the. hlg|jiest in making "'comments, and, In one case, 
the highest in asking questions, 

VThile the Stamm ani Pearce program of research is promising, it has focused on^ 
rather limited responses to the Congruency yariable^. Congruency is a perceptual re- 
sf)onse to environment a]. stim\xli which sh©uld affect indi^/idual behavior in a variety 
of 'ways, - , C • X . ^ ^ ^ 

-CONGRUENCY 'AND RESIt)NSES TO A SOCIAL SYSTEM 

Congruency can be defined concep-feually as an individual's perception of balajice 
(or, more correctly, lack of imbalance) "in the i^elationship "between own evaluation of , 
or definition of an- object or set of objects and the evaluation or def ini.tion. of some 
relevant other. In other words, own position and other's position are, if not com- 
plementary, at least compatible, 

Cftenr, the relevant other will be an individual, as in the case of a communicating 
dyad. But sometimes the relevant other will be a collectivity reified by the individual. 
The statement, '^I seldom agree with my ^friends on politics," implies a perception of 
Incongruency regarding a collectivity. ' \ ' ^ 

Given Joint orientation of an individual and a collectivity toward some object, and 
some uniting link between the individual and the collectivity, (e .g. , the collectivity 
serves as 'a positive reference ^group) either Congruency or Incongruency ought to i*n- 
""fluence the behavior of the individual. Some coping strategy would be needed to deal 
with the perception that an individual is in or out of step with the collectivity of 
which he/she is a part. 

In general, we would expect increased communicative contact between the individual 
and the social collectivity co result from Incongruency. We also would expect the in- 
dividual to begin 'to adjust some of his or her value systems in an effort to cope with 
the perception'.. Incongruency, particularly i:' pervasive, might result in general shifts 
in behaviors designed to redefine the situation. If the individual perceives. agreement 



f 



With the system (is Congitient), we would rfxpect to find more information being sought. 

^ 1 ' . , ' 

about the system, increased acti^^■^.y within the 'system and' increased interest in. the 

systelii. ^ 



METHODOLOGY 



To test tl^ese general formulations 'arid contribute to a theoreticar under standing 

• ' ' ' 

of cOorientatioiT, two pajiel studies of college students were designed. The college 
setting was chosen as an appropii^ate one for stu(Jy' of the effects of Congniency be- 
cause of the general finding's of -change during the formative qollege ye^rs and the 
•= preliminary evid«nce ^that perceptions abbut student opinions „are integral tp that 
' ^ change (Feldmap and Newcomb, 1969) . - ■ . . ' , 

. 1971-73 PANEL • ■• • 

In the fall of 1971, a probabilfty sample of 353 vmdergraduates at the^ University 
of 'Wisconsin-Madison was interviewed by students enrolled, in a research methodology 
course. The interview dealt in detail with student attitudes on ^ variety of issues " 
and 'Obtained each respondent's own posit>i\p on those issues as well^ as his oli her 
^ /perceptions of the attitudes Of other university undergraduates. , The^study was designed 
to explore alternative methods "of indexing the three standard coorientation measures; 
- the resTilting data formed "the basis of the methodological analyse* repor^d by McLeod* 
Becker and Elliott (-1972). 

(,In the fall of 1973, students .interviewed in 1971 who were still on campus were 
recontactea and interviewed^ ,^ Again, the questionnaire included detailed^robing into 
student attitudes on diverse issues^arid obtained both the respondent's -own position" on \ 
the issues and the perceptions of undergraduate sentiment. .One hundred' students who 
were interviewed in 1971 "were reinterviewed in 1973; most were juniors or seniors at 
that time. Interviews also were conducted with a probability sample of 539 other . ' 
students, again as a part of a research methodology course. Upper classmen were under 
represented in the 1973 supplementary semple to provide a combined "repeater" and "first- 
time" sample proportionate by clafes to the population. ■ 

ERIC . ^ 



'(Republ^i^jan) to 5 (democrat) with the middle of the scale used for pure Independents.*' 
Political Label . 'Five labels for a student •s political perspective wer^ provided, 
ranging from Far Right (low score) to Far Left. The students 'were asked to chcx)se .the 
one'vhich comes "closest to Representing your political posiMon." 

^ Social Responsibility . A 'shortened version c?t the Berkpwitz and Lutterman scale ' 
(1966) -was i^ed to assess an orientation^ towarrd helping others even there is nothing' 
to be gainedf?>from the others. The items used were: (l) PeoQle would be a lot better * 
off If they coilld live fax away, from other people and neve>" have to do janythijig for 
Hhcm; (2) It is no use worrying about current events or |5ublic *af fairs; I can*t do any- 
thing about them anyvay; (3) Every person should |ive some of his time for the good of 
the ^community or countr;^; A person sjtipuld do the very best he can at all times. 

' Dogmatism . ^Tour items, drawA from Rokeach, (1996) and Budner (1962) were employed 
to measure openness and closedness of belief systems and intolerance of ambiguity. 
The items: (1) In, this jcomplicated world, the only way we can know what is going on 

is to rely oh leaders and experts who can be trusted; (2) Most people don't know what's 

■ d ' 

good for them; (2) A good Job is always one vhere what is to be done and how it is to 
be done, are always clear. ^ (i|) The sooner we all acquire similar values and ideas the 
setter., • 

Coorientation Meastires . In keeping with the findings from- the analyses , of the 
1971 data by McLeod, Becker and Flliott (1972), more than one approach to measurement' 
of the ooorientation variables was employed in^ the analyses to follow. 

In 1971, s^ucjents had been asked their own opinions (5h a list of 25 issue state- 
ments and then asked to indicate "how you think the average undergraduate would re- 
spond." Th,e mean resppnse of all ^^udent's to t.he first^ question was us^as the 
indicw^t of "aggregated opinion" against which the student's estimate of 'student .opinion 
and own opinion were evaluated. 

While McLeod, Becker and Elliott have sl^own that a profile measure of simil-ority, 
using an actual correlation coefficient, computed for each individual to show the match 

r 

of 'these sets of responses, was the ^^referred method for measuring coorientational 



/ acauracy ba§ed on Reliability and valddity criteria, that. technique could not be ' 
, employed here. ^ The earlier vanalyses had^shp^ that a large list at items wag needed 
to produce stability in- these coefficients/ Since abouV half of the. itemg'used 4;ft" * 
the 1971 qufestionnaire were thought to be-too outdated to repeat in^WS, a«:tuai' 
repeat data are available, fo^ only.J2 items. Because of this," the D-Score i^ethod was ' 
used here to assess Accuracy, ^gr€e'taent_.and'Congruency. ' . - 

ThVlist of items.used h6?V sought to determine, student opinion on such,j.ssues .* ' 
as prison(«re.form, appropriate^ s^Scual? behavrLor, \he job market , academic .issues .atid " \ 

s.tudent activisin. ^ . , ' . 

' ' • r 

A second tyr^e of "question, first pretested op' the 1971 questronnaire, was 
repeated in 1973 .The respondent was asked "to estimate th"e percent*gfe of undergraduate 
students at the University in eac^ of.fi^e categories' on- three attitude items.' For - • 
instance, the respondent was instructed to "estimate tRe percentage of University- cf ' 
Wisc*,n.in-Madison undergraduates who would strongly B^ree,. agree, be neutral', „ dis^ree, 
or- strongly^ disagree wlth'^ the^ statement "the government -should' provide a reasonable 
iiicome for. those people who ca^inot find work." "jThe respondents *re asked to^^Hy to - 
get thoir percentage distributibns to sum t6 lOOf,., Three 'such attitude items, drawn- 
from the lis± of 12 opinion statements, were used in 1971 axid 1973 aiid fonn the' .basts 
of the Distributional Aqcuracy, 'Agreement aiid Congruency measpes employed here. The ! 
ctuHent's own opinion was compared with the percentage of students picking that par- 
ticular 'response in the case of Agreement and the per.enta^e of students thought to 
pick that response for COngruency. ' \ ' ,•• > 

< 

Data from the 539 respondents inter^riewed only in 1^73 are "lased here only to 
estimate the actual undergraduate opinion in 1.973, as needed f«r the Accuracy and 
.Agreement measures. For all aiialyses that followXonly the 100 re^eLers are used. 

1971-1973 PAfEL RESULTS .•• 



Means and standard deviation* of the coorientation meas'm-es are shown in Table 1 
The overall impression is orie similarity in levels between 1971 and' 1 9-3/ AH three 
measures using the simple D-score show only nonsignificant increases and the signific^'ant 



incr<5ases.fdr Distributional Congruency. and Agreement'. ar^ x^cxt large.,., -the similarity 

in Congruency and Agre^ept levels also indicates that there is^np aggregate tendency^ 

J- ^ ' ' ' ^\ ^ " ' ' • 

to* project ox wiidly overestimate the extent of Agreement with the respondent's own 

positicin. Despite 'having spent two 'additional year-s^ in the university system, the , 

iOO repeater respondents fail to show any sign of an-increa^se in Accuracy, 



' Table 1 about here 



, . iiV— " ^ 

Reliability and Validitiy ' • \ • * 

Reliability end convergent and discriminant validity are tested in Table 2 — adapting- 
•and extending the Campbell and-Fiske (1959) multltrait-multimethod matrix to the longitu- 
•&in(^l design U^ed here.^ The first set "Sf Discriminant Reliability 'comparisons'' (same 
1:rait ,~sajhe,m<?thod, different time) show the stability cpeff iAents -"(aiutocorrelations) * 
across the two years for the three traits (coorientation variables) and two methods 
(D-score and Distrfbutional index)., Whereas the .two methods show similar and acceptable' 
levels of stability for Accia'acy (,^3 and .Ul), th^re are apparent problems for the' 
Distributional indices of both 'Congruency and Agreement (.13 and ,20). This could in- 
dicate that these two measures are being .affejted by independent variables- entering 
•between 1971 and 1973; hut the fact chat the D-score st^bilj^ty coefficients are con- 
slderably higher '(.31 and .50) suggests unreliability of measurement as ^a stronger " 
e;q)lanation. Distributional indices' of Congruencj^ pnd Agreement both utilize only 3 
comparisOTrs— fl Judgment x 3 iteW), while Distributional Accuracy uses '15 (5 judgments 
X 3 items) and each of the D-sc6res involves 12 comparisons (l judgment, x 12 items), 

Discriminant power of ^the stability coefficients . is examined by introducing the 

7- . ' ' ' . ' \ 

•second set of two rows, the average of the cross-time correlations with the two dif- 

/ 

ferent c(3ori^entation- measures (different trait, same method, -different time), Dis- 
criminant Reliability resulting from subtracting the different trait matrix entriTs" 
from •the dtability matrix is showii in the third set of rows in Table 2. For example, 
the Cpngruency D-score autoccwr'relation is only +.02 above the average of the 1971 ^ 
C<;mgruency measure with 1973 Accuracy and Agreement correlations-^ thus .suggesting a * 



lack of /discriininaiit power for* Cong ruency D-scores. Only the Accuracy measures 
copsibtently eur^dve' this- te§t. * ^ , " ^ 



Table 2 about here 



A*second type of test is showi in Table 2 by the c/ttnpartson of methods controlling 

for time (same trait, different method;. Same time). The 1971 comparisons show ac- » 
• * >. ' J " 

ceptable leveK of cori;elation between D-s'cores^ and Distributional in^ice's for all^ 
three coorientational variables (,^2; .Uh; .U8); however, the between *-method 'cor- 
relations fall off in 3-973 both Cpngruencjr and Accuracy (.23; •20).. This resulta 
in the very low Discrimiiaant Validity power for the 1973 levels of these item^'in - , . 
the sixth row- ^f comparisons. Only Agreement shows Discriminarit Validitj^^ both 
time" points. . \ * ^ 

The third ^set of tests shown in T^hle 2.^fexa2nines Discriminant Validity for dif-' • 
ferent methods over time.. The convergent comparisons (same trait, different' method, 
different time) 'j^oV stability (.3! and ' .^36jL^or Accuracy, but varying levels 'fot*- * 
Congruency (.ll ^tnd .22) arid-Agre^ent (.l"2*^and .32). For whatever reason, 1971 
Diatributionol indices 'predict better to 1$73 D-scor©^thi^ i^he reverse sequence Vor 
both groups. .Ojice more^ the Accuracy .variables ^urvivels the Discriminant* Validity 
test- shoW'in the fy.nal set of rows of ^ Table 2. ^ ' ' ' c? ' 

Taken together, the'^onve/gent and discriminant analyses siaggest caution in the 



use of these coorientation measures.. It is/clear that .Distributional meas\ires of- 
Congruency and Agreement using only three judgments, provide relatively unstable ^sti-^* 
mates. A. second problem stems from' the general decline Hn the tetween-m^thod^ associa- 
tions, for Congmfocy and Accuracy in 1973,* We do^not anticipate very high correlations 
^or Accuracy, fe^r example,* sipdis' the D-seore measure indexes>the ability to reify an, 
"average undergraduate student" wh-;ie the Distributional index requires. precision in 
Judging the maghitude of both minority anpl luajority opinion. But^we have no theorr 



etical reason to expect such a marked deciihe^ki the^ correlation between the twomea- 
dures over time {.kh to .20). One ppssibility is- that\ instrument, d« cay occurred in' the 



12 



use of items less ralevant two ye^irs after they were written in 1971- Another pos- 



sibilityj is that various non-coorientational causal influences have intervened to 
differentiate the 1973 coorientational variables. At any rate, differences in time 
and method of measoirement need to be carefully considered in subsequent analyses. 



Figure 2 about here 



Cross -Lagged Analyses ^ \, ' • \ 

; • ' 

It i^ apparent even in the cross-time diff^e rent -measure comparisons where the 

different trait correlations ayerage .22 that there is considerable overlap in 

Agreeir.ent, Congniency and Accuracy beyond any artifact of measurement. This m^ be 

. due in part to causal relations among the coorientation variables. This possibility 

was examined in a cross-laggf,d correlation analysis shown in Table 3. Though the 

evidence on direction of relationship is somewhat ajnbiguous, there is some 'suggestion 

that Congniency is causallj^, pr4.« * to Agreement, The lagged correlation for such an 

effect is considerably stronger t ^ij the reverse sequence. This is in keeping with 

previous theoretical statements about the causal prioi^y of Congruency. 

\ ' 7 



TAle 3 about here 



The presence of numerous relevant measures in both waves* of our 1971-73 panel 
study permits us to use cross-lagged correlations to examine the potentially causal 
relationships of Congruency and othe'r variables. These cross-lags are shown in. 
Table U. (Since most of the theoretical predictions are b^ped on Inconcniency (Low 
Congruency) entries in the following tables represent relationships between Incon- 
gruency and other .variables.) There is mjlxed support for the expectation that Incongru- 
ency would lead to increased communication for the students. Specifically, w§ had 
predicted positive relationships between Incongruency and communication based on the 
assumpti9n that lack of 'Cong men cy, would stimulate information exchange. In fad, 
. Distributional Incongruency is negatively related to the amount of public affairs media 
Y^Yj\r xuirelated to the total amount of interpersonal discussion. The expected 



i 

positive relationship, however., does appear for both opinion seeking and opinion 
giving if the Distributijonal measures are used. In all three cases of significant 
effects for the comnnanicatioh measures, thp lag from Congruency to the media vari- 
ables is considerably stronger than the reverse lag. Organizational participation 
also i« tanrelated to the Incongruency variable, suggesting that perceived agreement 
has little effect on surh gross interactive behaviors. 

Area of study or major and the two views of functions of the university are in- 
cluded Table U to give a rough indication of the effects of Incongruency on reac- 
tions to the university setting. *The evidence, nowever, is that any relationship 
existing be^tween these variables results from their effects on Incongruency rather 
than the reverse.. The. picture is further complicated by sign reversals between the 
two measures of Incongruency. The simplest explanation is that the relationships - 
are spurious, though it is unclear what is the cause of the potentially interesting 
r^latioi^ship. ' , 

0 

Table U about here 



Congruency does seem to lead to increased political activity in the form of 
voter registration and to 'shifts toward Democratic politics.' In both cases, the re- 
lationship is clearest when the distributional measures are used. The political 
label variable, however, is not clearly related to Congruency. 

the final twd^ measures shown in Table U.are for personality variabj-es. The re- 
suits are hardly cqgvincing. There is some slight hint that dogmatism leads to higher 
levels of Incongiiiency , but the conclusion is very tentative. ^ ' 

Table 5 shows two kinds of controls introduced to test for spuriousness. , The first 
control is the elimination of the effects of Agreement at Time One from the relationship 
between. Time Two Congruency and Time One levels of the test variable. The second con- 
trol elimnates both Agreement and Time One level of the test variable. In general, 
these controls do not alter the conclusions reached from examination of Table • i 



Table 5, about here 
— ————— — ^ 
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The data seem to indicate that Incongruency leads to two specific kinds of 
interpersonal communication, opinion seeking and opinion giving. Congraency, how- 
ever, is related to high levels of media use and increased political activity and 
liberalism of party affiliation. The congruent rather than the incongruent, move 
towa;*d the dominant political values on campus. The findings are clearest when the 
distributional measures of Congruency are used, despite the indication from the earlier 
Analyses that these measures were more unstable. It seems tre apparent unreliability 
in Table 2 resixlts more from real change in Congruency over tin.** thaJs^unreliability 
of measurement* 

1973-1975 PANEL " 

In order to elaborate on these findings and put them in fuller perspective, a 
second study of University of Wisconsin-Madison undergraduates waY ui^ertaken. In 
the Fall of 1975 > a probability sample of ^93 registered undergraduates was inter- 
viewed. Included in the sample were 153 students who had been interviewed in the 1973 
study, thereby forming a second panel for analysis. The interviews were conducted by 

'Students enrolled in a research methods coiu'se; a^ain the questionnaire, focused in 
— * 

part on student attitudes on a wide range of topixis, 

Althotjgh the first study '^^^howea some patterns among the relationships with Incon- 
gruency, most of them were relatively Veak. Such a tendency could be attributed to 
four factors: l) Incongruency is actually only weakly related to the dependent vari- 
ables; 2) Incongruency and the dependent variables are unreliably measia'ed; 3) A 
curvilinear relationsh^ exists between 'incongruency and the dependent variables in 
which case linear coefficients- wder represent the true relationship; and the rela- 
tionships are attenuated due to interaction with thi' d variables, i.e., the relation- 
ship is strong only under certain conditions. Since we have already discussed the 
first two possible explanations for low levels of relationship, the analyses which 
follow ieal primarily ^with the possibility that the. relaitionship between Incongruency 
and various dependent variables is curvilinear ahd/cr that the^ relationship occurs- 
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only vhen third variables 'such as openness to change and political label are taken 
into accourt. 

The openness to change variable was, included because of the promise it has 
offered in previous analyses of the cainp\xs setting.^ Feldman and N^comb (1970) 
have concluded that "existing studies tend to show that the impact of " college is 
greatest on those students who are -ready to change either because they are psy- 
chologically opeh to new experiences or because they are open to the influence of 
others." (p. 30U) 

c 

'Political label was chosen as a potentially important third variable because 
a peregn's position on the political spectrum should help to direct the outcome of ' 
^ncongruency. We would expect, for example, that a student who 'enters college^ as a 
Moderate or Conservative is" much more likely to cheinge bis/her political perspective 
than a student who enters as a Liberal or Leftist, simply because the predominant 
mode of the caapus is in the leftward direction. Perceiy3i^«!dlsagreement (incongruency) 
should have sqme" impact here as a catalyst "for subsequent change, i.e., those who 
perceive disagreement 3nd are correct in their assessment, will be more likely to 
change than those who do not perceive disagreement. 

The following measures, which are used in the analyses. to follow, were included 
-in -the 1973-1975 questionnaires. 

Newspaper Public Affairs Use . Frequency of reading local government st*Cries in 
the newspaper; frequency of reading national government stories in newspapers. 

Television Public Affairs Use . Frequency of viewing national news broadcasts on 
television; -frequency of viewing local news broadcasts on television. 

Concept Domination of Friends . In 1973 four items reworded from -the original 
Family Communication Pattern measures of socio- and concept-orientation to apply to 
a respondent's "five friends here in Madison with whom you talk quite frequently." ' 
In the socio-orientation was measured by asking the respondent to specify the 

,degrpe to 'which his/her friends emphasized ^ndt hurting anyone's feelings" (socio) • 
and "developing specific arguments" (concept) during conversations. In both years 



the degree of concept -orientation in relation to the socio-orientation was used as 

a single measure of concept domination. 

^1 *" ' 

Diversity of Friends * Sinnmary measure of a number of categories of friends; 
in 1973: nmber of Republicans, Democrats, regular church attenders. Letters and 
Science majors, old friends known before college and people^, live with Tin 1975; num- 
ber of friends from the same political party as the respondent , married, and who ex- 
pect to go to graduate or professional school. The higher jthe number of friends in each 
category the lower the degree of diversity of friends (the entries in tables to follow 
have been reversed to represent the higher end of the scale as high i.n diversityO* 

Political Discussion Disagreement with Peers , ^Frequency of discussion/disagree- 
ment with respondent's friends on political issues. ' , 

Political Discussion with Parents . Frequency of how often respondent talked with 
parents about political issues while respondent was growing up. 

Communication with Parent s /"^ Frequency of telephone calls and frequency ,pf letters 
from parents since beginning of semester. 

Political Party Affiliation ^ (Same as in the 1971-1973 questionnaire) 

Political Label . (Same as in the 1971-1973 questionnaire) 

Political Interest . 'Degree of resr-^-^dent ' s self -reported interest in politics, 
in general. 

Political Participation . Summed measure o^ whether respondent had worn button 
or ii splayed^ sign, contributed money, attended meetings or circulated a petition "dur- 
ing the last two yjea!rs." ' ' . • 

Expectation of Future Change . Respondents were'asked to judge how likely it is 
thai during the next fotir years they will change their ^views on political values and 
beliefs. 

Moved to Left /Right . Students who answered *'yes" to the question, "Would you 
say your political perspective. has change sinte you entered college?" were^then asked, 
"Have you moved toward the left or toward the right?" There measures are dichotomized 

17 
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such that venose who reported having moved toward the left were given a "T^ and^ 
all others a "O" on the, .Moved to Left varjaibl^. Those who reported moving toward 
the right have been given a ''1" on the Moved to Right variable while other possible - 
directions of movement (left, neither) have been coded "O''. 

' Coorientatj^on Measure > Measures were available only in the 1973 questionnaire • , 
Since preliminary analyses showed that the distributional measures of the coorientation 
.variables were relatively unstable in 1973, only the D-score method was usej here to 
assess Accuracy, Agreement and Congruency. The D-score was calculated using 25 at- 
titude items which the respondent scored for him/herself and for the "average under- 
graduate'\ The entire 1973 sample was used ,to calculate the "actual" average underi 

I i 

.graduate opdnion. x 

1973-1975 PANEL RESULTS 
Cxurvl linearity ^* - ^ 

In order to test the possibility that the relationships being examined were ^t- 
tenuatedvby non-lipearity, the Incongpteucy variable was partitioned into six groups 
of approximately equaj.^ size and Variance. It appeared reasonable to' suspect that some 
of the relationships were curvilinear on theoretical as well as methodological grounds. 
Feldman and Newcomb (I969) have discussed the phenomenon where in smaller social systems 
such as the college those ^ individuals who either perceive themselves to be highly in 
agreement or disagreement with the predominant mode Vf attitude/value structure will • 
form deviant subgroups which tend to isolate them from the reality of the "larger 
social system. The greatest change then, would be expected to be at moderately high 
rather than very high levels of discrepancy as is assumed in the linear model. 

The results of the non-linearity testing are presented in Table 6.^ The Eta statis- 
tic squared (Eta ) is a measure of total association (between Incongruency and the 
dependent variable), represented by the ratio of between-group (six Incongruency groups) 
to total variance. The F-ratio expresses the incremental variance in the dependent 
variable accounted for by in- excess of that of the linear correlation r^. For the 
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"controlled" analyses, the variance accounted for tiy the 1973 levels of the dependent 
, variables has also been previously , removed for the incremental comparisons. 

Since these tests for non-lipearity put the researcher on the wrong. end of the ' 

null hypothesis (i.e., the deck is. stacked in 'favor of the linearity the researcher 
, is defepding), F-ratios greater than 1,00 have^been presented to show curvilinear 

tendencies. 

«> » 

Table 6 about here 



Although few of the F-ratios . approach the usual levels of statistical significance, 
on the average the non-linear model doubles the amount of variance accounted for by 
the linear model in the relationship between Incongruftncy and the dependent variable's. 
In particular, only l6fo of the total association of Incongruency with the two media * 
variables (after partialling out Tl level) is accounted for by the- linear model (r^). 
Only 3C^ of the variance averaged acjross the six interpersonal communication dependent 
variables is accounted for by the linear model, and althougli the linear model is ' ,' 
stronger for the seveq political dependent variables; still more than doubles the 



ansount of variance accounted for. About five of the fifteen dependent, variables, show • 
noticeable departures from linearity, 

^.^ From examining mean differences among the six Incongruency level groups (not 
shown. in this table) it is possible to see how a linear model i^ not the best fit in 
many of the comparisons. In more than half of the comparisons the extreme Congruent 
and extreme Incongruent* groups show relatively strong and bpposite differences in means; 
however, the levels of the int^ermediBte groups. tend tp fluctuate strongly away from the 
linear regression line. For four dependent variables (Newspaper Public Affairs Use, 
Political Discussion with Peers, Political Label and Political Interest), the relation- 
ship approache's the curve derived from a third-order polynomial (Y=a+\)^X+b2>:^+b2X^) 
in that the most Congruent group shows the lowest level of the dependent variable, 
while the next most Congruent group shows a level almost as high as the most Inco^i- 
gruent group. The levels then decline and then » rise again with the most Incongruent- 
ERIC showing high levels of the dependent variable. .1^ 



> Since ve l&ck any underlying theoretical rationale for^ the presence pf third- 
order- polynomials (Feldman and Newcorab imply a oecond-order polynomial), we are 
unable to determine if this is the true function for the" effect of Incongruency or,._., 
alternatively, whether it' indicates a coftfound through interaction of Incongruency 
and dependent variables with some set of thir(^ -variables . The latter possibility 
helped to lead us tcjward examining the role of two additional variables that might 
operate as contingencies for the effects of Incongruency on change in college: the 
expectation of Change in the Future and Political Label. 

Contingent Variable Analysis 

ahe 153 respondents were partitioned into' four basic groups by crossing the 

, dimensions of Expectation of Change in Future ana Political Label. The 1973 measures 
of these variables were used, retaining their later 1975 levels as dependent change ' 
variables in our analyses. Those' students were classified as Open who said' they were 
"very likely" or "likely" to change their political values and beliefs in the next 
few years. Those placed in the Closed group said they were ' unlikely" or "very un- 

^ ^jj^ll' g ]iggg^' About 6M. (93 3_tud£!itaj_j^r£ J;lassifie4-a&-€^pen . Student^who 
labeled themselves as "^ar Left" {%) or "Liberal" {hjlo) in 1973 were classified as 
"Left" oriented while those who categorized themselves as "Moderate*^ {h%) or "Con- 

"servative" {rio) were classified as "Right." No student, chose the -"Far^ Right" label 
in 1973. • ' ■ 

' The next step was to compare the four ?hange Orientation -Political Position 

groups on the coorientational and dependent variables. Standard scores, used so as 

t 

to. facUitate comparison across dependent variables, were computed by subtracting 
a given cell mean from the grand mean and dividing by the grand standard deviation. 
Where completely comparable measures were used in both 1973 and 1975 (the last 11 
dependent variables), the grand mean and standard deviation of the two years was used. 
In other cases the mean and standard deviation for the indicated year was' the ba'sis 
for rtar.dardi2ling. ^ 2 
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Table 7 about here 



. - The standard scores of the four groups are ^shown in Table From the, cell 

\ 

sizea of the four gi^pups, it is obvious that a greater proportion of l!he Right than / 
the Left respondents; expected to cheaige, .This perhaps reflects their, correct percep- 
tlon of the leftward iiorms of University students at least at ..the time of the 1973 
study. More important^ to the study is a tendency for the Open respondents to be 
hi^er on Congruency, 'To the extent" that the Open respondents^ vere correctly anticipat 
ing actual change, a confounding is suggested such that 'the change shown by the more 
Congnientr respondents * is more a function of their greater orientation toward change 
rather than their low degree of Incongruency.^ At least, the 'finding^ suggests the need 
to control analyses of Incongruency and ^hange by accounting for the prior expectation 
to chan^ge, ^ ^ 

, The Open-Right group ^s clearly higher than other groups in both Congruency and 
Agreement.* ,The theoretical direction of the functional relationship, if any, is un- 
cle^ar, however. Did their moderate-conservative position on the political sp^ectrum" ' 

and their agreement with students on issues combing to cause them to expect to change 

» ^ • 

in the future, "or did their- basic openness to change along ,witii their moderate position 

le^d^ them to higher levels of Congruency and Agreement? The latter explanation may 

be les^ likely because we can ask why their openness did not also lead to adopting a 

^ Liberal pblitical label since that was the dominant norm among upperclassmen at that 

^ time. • 

Newspaper Public Affairs reading is shown in Table 7 to clearly distinguish tl^^ 
Closed-Left from the Open-Left respondents in I973. Whether this indicates reinforce-^' 
Np^t-seeking by the former group is not clear, but in any case the differences are not 
significant two years later. Television Public Affairs viewing in 1975 begins »to show 
3ome r.ignVof^the two Open groups watching more than the two Closed groups. 

Most of tfee^six interpersonal communication variables reveal rather substantial 
differences among ^^^ontingency groups. The Left students had. more Concept -oriented 

friends in 1973, althoughXthis difference disappears two years later. By then, the 

\ 

Right oriented respondents had><^egun to have friends who were more different from 
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themselves than was the case for the Left. Possibly, this reflects the greater 
opportunity to be different from the Right than from the Left diiring the last two 
years in school ^en the Liberals ^ere ascendant. In terms of* act\ial politiceil dis- 
cussion and disagreement vith peers, however, the Left shows much higher levels than 
the two Right groups in the 1975 wave. Discussion of politics with parents is also 
more common among the Left respondents^n the later wave. 

Expectation to Change also shows some relationship with interpersonal communica- 
tion. In the earlier 19^3 wave, respondents Open to Change tended to have more diverse 
friends, but contrarily were less likely to discuss politics with peers or parents at 
both time poiiits. Althou^ they were expecting to change, apparently they were not" 
seeking the communication that might facilitate that change. _ 

The two t-values over 20 shown in Table 7 are, of course, the two variables compris 
ing our contingency groups. As we would expect, there is a strong tendency for the 
Left respondents -to also be Democrats. In^ 1975 at least, the Closed respondents are 
also likely to affiliate as Democrats. The comparisqn of standard scores for the var- 
ious groups from 1973 to 1975 for Party Affiliation also shows somev alidity for the' 
Openness to Change measure.. Among the Left, a net change of -21 is shown for the 
Open compared to a net of only +0l| for the Closed group; the Right respondents show 
' a similar result with +21 for the Open and only +0k for the Closed. While, the general 

change on Political Label may reflect a regression to the mean phenomenon, the results 
again show much greater change for the Open (-31, +58) than for the Closed (00,+l8). 
Beth Political Party Affiliation and Label reveal a net gain for the Democratic apd 
Left across the total sample from 1973 to 1975. 

Two other political dependent variables,^ Interest and Participation, show consid- 
erably higher levels for the Left than for ^he Right at both time points. An additional 
effect of Openness is present for Political Participation with the Closed Left being 
particularly participatory. Although the overall level of Interest is^ greater in 1975 
than in 1973, there is a sharp -decline in Participation in all groups. 

Er|c , ; 
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The changes in Expectation to Change levels reflect what is probably a statistical 
regression effect, but ,the Closed Left change very little (-95 to -9l), This group 

also shows' the lowest level of Left Movement. Possibly reflecting the degree of op- 

- • •> 

portunity to move, it , is the Open Right who are 'most likely to Move Left and the Open 
Left who are the most prone to Move Right. 

In general, then, there are some large .differences in both level and change in ' 
level among the four groups on the various dependent variables. Since the groups also 
show differences in Congniericy, it is likely that our contingent variables will- affect ' 
the relatignships between Incongruency and the dependent variables. The contingent 
controls for Change Orientation and Political Position could have three possible 
effects. First, they could seriously weaken or toially wash out the modest Incoijgruency 
correlations found for the total sample. Secondly, the relationship of Openness and 
Congruency may have suppressed the association of Inconginiency and change such that 
the correlation within each of the ^our groups would te considerably higher than that 
for the total ^sample.. Finally, Incongruency may interact with either or both of the 
contingent variables. This situation would be indicated by considerable variation in 
level of association among the -four cells. 

The relevant correlations for studying the effects of the cortingent variables 
are nhown in Table 8. The simple zero-order and partials of Incongruency and the 
dependent variables are shown in the first colvtmn of numbers. The partial is the "con- 
trol for the 1973 ^Tl) level of the particular dependent variable. The next four 
columns shf:jw the association between Incongruency and the same variable within the 
four ^contingent groups. The last three columns are the signed differences between 
the Incorigruehcy correlations for all Open vs. all Closed respondents, all Left vs. 
all Right, and the third' oj?der interaction comparison of correlations within the Open 
Seft + Closed Right vs. Open Right + Closed Left groups. 

Table 8 about here ' ^ 



Table 8 shows a significant partial relationship for Newspaper Pixblic Affairs 
reading in the total sample. That is, that the greater the Incongruency ,the greater 
the increase In risading of political liews two years later • When we look at the same " 
relationship across the four groups, however, we see considerable variation raiiging 
from a -.08 vrlthin the Open Left to a y36 among the Closed Rights Incongruency 
has a substaiitial effect on increasing newspaper use only among those not expecting 
to change. Since the two Closed ori4ntation gro^ips declined in newspaper use in the 
two year period, it is €l1so .reasonable to assert that Congruency may -l^ad to lower 
levels of reading among the Closed students. There is also some evidence t>hat Incon- 
gruency has stronger effects on news reading among the Right than among the Left. In 
the context of the Right oriented -student Closed to change, information seeking," 
possibly of a selective nattire, from newspapers may be a replacement for behavioral 
change among those experiencing feelings of Incongruency. For them, selective .reading 
may be an alternative to interpersonal communication which is heavily left politically 
in the University environment. ' 

V " ------ 

Television Public Affairs viewing has 'no relationship with Incongruency in the 
total sample (-.Ol). Within the four contingent grdups, however, there is some hint 
that both Change ^Orientation 'tod Political Position may have interactive'^effects 
with Incongruency. Among the Open Left group, the 'greater the Incongruency the greater 
the gain in news viewing. In the Closed Right group, however, it is the more Con- 
gruent students who began to watch more news. The differences are r\ot overwhelming, 
but they do show a pattern opposite to that for newspaper reading. 

The total sample correlations for, Concept Domination in Table 8 indicate that 
Incongrue'ncy leacis to the development of pluralistic peer groups. Our curvilinearity 
analyses in Table 6 had show|^that this relationship was the most nearly linear among 
the fifteen dependent variables. It ip not surprising, therefore, that the relation- 
ships are positive in all contingent groups and fairly even in the strength of associa- 
Uon in three of 't)iem. Only among the Closed Left is the relationship weak ( + .09) 
and this could be a function of the high prior 1973 levels of Concept Dominate* on in 
that {^roup as shown in* Table ?• * 
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None ?f the three remaining Peer interpersonal coinmimication measures* (Diversity, 
_'T)iocu8sion and Disagreement) shows any^ effect of Incongruency' for thfe total sample. 
The first of these, Diversity of Friends, however, does show a strong interaction with 
Chai5ge Orientatipn; While the Open respondents show no relatioxxship betVeen Inccn- • 
gruency and Diversity of friends, the Closed group reveals a strong association. Among 
the^Closed'^eft 1^0 showed 'sharply declining levels of Diversity in Table 7, this \is - 
best interpreted as Incongruency leading to less. heterogeneity of friends'.* For the 
Closed Right respondents, whose pe^ 'group is becoming more diverse, this siaggfe^ 
that Congruency leads to much greater heterogeneity. The frequency of Peer Political 
Discussion also -showlKan interaction that produces correlations stronger' than the 

n/5gligihle association shown for the total- sample. This Inpongruericy interaction is 
ft? 

with Political Label such that aar^ng the Left respondents whg^se level of discussion 

was shown to increase across the two years in Table 7, Incorigruency is associated with 

s.uch an increase. For the Right student's, on the other hand, Incongruency is related 

to th ir decrease in discussion as Juniors-seniors. Although Peer Disagreement shows 

some indication of a third order interaction producing correlations above thosQ for 

the total sample, the strength does not approach statistical significance. 

Parental Discussion also shows some hint of increasing correlations within the 

t ft 
contingent groups beyond the negligible associ,at£on for the total sample, but again 

C \ ' 
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the differences are not large. Communication with Parents, the ^fiumber of letters and 
telephone calls home, does show a modest partial correlation (-.1^*) such that Con- 
grtaency with student opinion is associated with an Increase ir parental contact. The 
relationship remains consistent in sign among the four contingent gr'oups, but its 
magnitude varies greatly. It is considerably „ stronger for Left (-.23 for the combined 
Left groups) than for the Right, students (-.06). The reason for this relationship ■ 
is not very clear, although the previous college change literature suggests that stu- 
dent activists are strongly j.nfluenced >y their liberal-left paz'ents. 

The total sample analysis shows a clear tendency for those holding Congruent per- 
ceptions in 1973 to be more likely than others to mov^ toward' Democratic party 



affiliation, , Within tne.ipontingent groups, this association uncjergpes considei*able 
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/ 'change with cafi'^lattons-'ranginft ty;om -^OU ibo -tUOr ^h^ relationship is* cgnsiderablj''* 
fltroriger -for t>he. Right than'^Tol^^the I^eft '(-.29 vs. ^.l?) / Since , the Right student 

• tended to move towarfl Democratic status (Table 7), we can. i^fer that Congniency is 

' ' ' . ' * '? ' ' \ ' ' ' ' ' , ' ^ • 

associated with a mdve.lJi that direjctioii. Although the correlation becween Party ^'^4." 

^Affiliation 'and Political Label is substantial ( + ,^3 in 1973, -in 1975), the / 

Incongruency relationship with I>abel ie 9pp6site, albeit ^all, (+.07) 'to that of 

•Incongruency and Party Affiliation. It' is significant, however, bnly.'for the Closed' 

Left group in a direction opposite 'to their Incongruency.-Pafty Affiliation -relatiori- "" 

ship. That is, Incongruency leads to both ^'strengthened Democratic party, affiliation 

and to more mod^rafe rightward political-positions among thd« Closed" Left / It is 

eqmlly pdssible that Congruence leads to a non-party Independent stance and jr.et to , 

maintaining or strengthening Liberal leftwarj positions.- This apparent contradiction 

' ^ is underlined by a -.20 correlation between Party AffiliatiotJ and Political Label among 

the Closed Left in 1975. What has become more common among students and to some ex- 

, tent older adults as well is *a combination of a Libe'ral position with independence f«rom 

party ?if filiation and for Democrats to oall themselves. pp).itlcal moderates. Cixr data 

do indicate that Incongruency with student attitudes c<3rrtributies to this tendency at • 

least among those students who were Liberal earlier ^d did no'fc,' expaot to change. 

Both Political Interest and Participatioi) show nonsignificant tbtai" sample cor- 

' '' ' * , • 

relations in the direction of Incongruency stimulfiiting motivjitdon and behavior. The.' 

' - 1^ * ' \ ' 

correlations wiibin the four contingent groups do give some l\int of an interaction 

\ ' ■ ' "7 " - ^ 

regarding Political Interest as the relationship is stronger "for the Closed than for 

the Open respondents. The contingent groups also shifit the ^Incongpuenc^^/Participatioifi ^ 

correlations to +.l6 for the Open Right and -.lU^for the Closed Right .\ Both the . 

Interest arid the Participation interactions are rather ' weak ,* lio^^ver, so' we should 

not make strong inferences. . = , ' ? 

The total sample partial cqrrelation of -.22 in Table 8: shows that the moj'e 

s 

Congruent students were also more likely to expect -to* change'.in "the future evea after 



their earlier 1973 Change Orientation was 'controlled for. An examination of the 

«■ ' * ' ' * «> * 

contingent relationships rereals that this holds only among the Closed ^respondents 
yho^wcrc originally likely to change, Coi^gruency to student 'attitudes does not^ 
seem to fiict to maintain an expeg^lati^i^to change among those previously* open to^ 
change. 

Injongruency seems to be related to Mbjing Left (-.19 partial in thp total sample)^^ 

y6uc thic ce^.y.z. i.rotty r^ich co; larked o ■■en a'., r.t mudents who were also shown to 

^^-.•'^ '■' '^^^^^-.^ ^'^ ' ' ' '^'^•''^ ' " • '^^^^ - w'^ra::"- oanpTe relationship 

ol- {.on-,: nx-'.° • : -'.ove ;• i ' *■ x^r,z llkc-iv s cxe r'-hz shows 

X 

a telat ' onzlr.Lv. Thi:: ' i:'. t/ir. rn ?^ • >7Uo . -iine it l3 Ccrv -aei.cy rathtfr ** 

than Inconcraency that ir, r'--:a-i.a o«< .a';e. IwO^c oooinr i.hemselves closest to 

' . . • . ' • ' -J 

.student attitudes later v-..-* • the most l-*>:ely to perceive t^hemselves ac hav^ig ra9vpd 

ft 

right. 

In gen^%ral, there is ainple evidence of many marked interactions of Incongruency ** 
with Change Orientation and Political Label, in. the effects^'on the communication and 
political dependent, variables. In no instance do we see anything like even levels 
0f Incongruency correlations across the four contingent ' groups. As a resulf, it feqems 
important to takf? into account change orientation and prior position when we investigate 
t|je effects of coorientational states. *" * \ 

CONCLUSIONS 

In stmwiary,, we have used two panels to examdne a variety of methodological and 
theoretical questions concerning the study of communication as coorientation. First, 
comparisons of mean levels of the coorientational measures indicated that in general, ^ 
students as a whole do not become more Accurate duriag the college years. 'These 
findings are intriguing in li#ht of most communication research^ which would predict 
increasing acciiracy over time, since they argue that we must also explain, conditions 
which lead to decreases in accuracy. Possibly ,an explanation caxi be foxind by examin- 
ing communication within 'subgroups of the college population. Students who align them- 
selves with students of similar perspectives may become less exposed to divergent 



orientations lalser Xn their university careers.' Secondly, we examined the relia- 
iility and validity .of two ]cinds of'^coorientation measures (i)-Score and Distribu- 
tional) overrtime. These analyses provided evidence that it is important to have 
a sufficient number of item§ in constructing the ccibrientation measures in order to 
guard against measure unreliability. Although' gathering distributidnal data can 

,be cumbersom^^ it should be possible, rather than asking for the whole distribution 
of perceived student opinions, to ask simply for the' percentage the 'respondent thinlfs" 

.art in the same category as his/her own. In this yay, more items could b"fe assessed 
in the same amount of' time. The reliability and validity analyses also p^ihted to 
the need to ctfoose attitude topics which will remain salient for the time period of 

^the study. The fact that some of J^he topics we were studying became "old news" before 
the second wave, of the study may Jiave affected the stabilitj^ of the coorientational '* 
meHstires. . ' . ' ' 

Further analyses of the interrelationships of the coorientatign variables across 
time using cross-lagged analyses provided evidence that previously hypothesized causal 
eejquences from Congruency to Agreement have some credence. In" looking at functional 
relationships with other kinds of variables, we found that initial perceptions of 
agreement (Congruency) were related to increased media use, low opinion seeking and 
Democratic party affiliation. As a dependent variable Coiigruetfcy or higher levels 
of perceived agreement in 1973 was related to higher media use, a liberal political - 
orientation and low dogmatism in 1971.., Accuracy of perceptions of where other students 
stood in 1973 followed high campus organization participation in 1971. High media use 
in 1971 alio led to high Agreement in 1973 as did an initial emphasis on learning about 
the self and society as important, functions of ,the university. Initial agreement led 
to less opinion giving, less emphasis on vocational training and more emphasis on 
learning about the self and society while in college. 

Although the second panel, measured in 1973 and 1975 did not have measures of 
coorientation included at both time points, it did serve as a way of replicating some 
of the relatioi.ships found in the 19TL and 1973 pane]. Analysis of the second panel; 



. substantiated the previoiis findings that Congruency is associated with increased 
non-Republican party affiliation and/or Incongruency with changes toward Independent 
or Republican affiliation. The second panel also replicated the relationship between 
Incongruency and increased political participation (Registration in 1971-73 and cam- 
paign participation and interest in 1973-75). although the levels of l>olitical activity 
were much lower in the 1973-75 Panel. It appears that this may be dUe to a genera- 
tional or cohort effect such .that, interest and concern with politics on college 
campuses began to decline soon after the beginning of the Watergate trials in the 
Fall of 1973. 'The interesting point is, however, that the relationship between co- - 
orientation variables and political value change remains despite drastically decreased 
political interest in general. 

Son:e discrepancy in the findings between the two samples appeared in the re- 
lationship between Incongruency and media use, however. In the 1971-73 panel we found 
that high levels of Incongruency lead to decreased levels of media use.' In the 1973-75 

^ panel, however, we found that Incongruency led to increased levels of newspaper public 
affairs use, but only for those students who didnH expect to change in the future 
and especially for those vho were on the right of the political spectrum. One explana- 
tion may be that different coorientation 'measures were used (Distributional in Panel 1 
and D-Score in Panel 2) and that the measure of Media Use in 1971-73 included student- 
oriented media (campus newspaper). Nevertheless, the 1973-75 finding reiterates the 

' need to look at possible third-variable interactions with the basic relationships be- 
tween coorientation, communication and change vhile in college. 

The major set of an^Jyses done with the second panel (1973-1975) was focused on 
the interrelationships of coorientation variables, communication (both mass media and 
interpersonal) and subsequent change on political variables while controlling for 
initial orientation toward the possibility of change and political position. 

We found some evidence that the basic relationship between Incongruency and some 
of the political and communication variables was curvilinear. This increased the 
probability that some third variables were interacting with Incongruency and the 



dependent variables to confound the fijst-order relationship. In order to examine 
this possibility we controlled for Expectancy to Change on politics in the future and 
Initial Political Label as perceptual sets which miepit affect subsequent change in *• 

interaction with perceived disagreement (inoongniency) with the colikege community, 

J, 

In j;he final part of the analysis of the second panel t7e found that by partitioning 
on prior orientations (expectation, to change^ and political position) the relationships 
-between Incongruency, coniraunication and political change were hijshly variabj.e across 
the four groups. These analyses gave strong support for' the basic relationship be- . 
tween Incongruency and communication and ccmraunication and subsequent change on polit- 
ical variables but also pointed to the need for control of prior orientations. For 
instance, it appears that those students^ who are closed to change as they enter college 
and perceive disagreement (are Incongruent) will increase their media use and sub- 
sequently change on political posi'tion if they were to the rijsht on the political 
^ spectrum to begin with. On the other hand, those .students who enter college on the ' 
left of the political spectrum and are Incongruent and not open to change will increase 
jtheir interpersonal discussion which will, in ttim increase the likelihood of their 
•vement to the right on the political spectrum. Such different. sequences of com- 
inication and change imply that Ihere are a variety of solutions to dealing with 

^itial Incongruency. As the balance models suggest, a person may seek more informa- 

I 

tion, may discount the others' orientation, may change his/her opinion, etc." It ap- 
Pjears that the predictability of thtese alternatives rests with the ascertainment of 
prior orientations and the degree of Incongruency encountered in the new environment . 
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Footnotes 
• . *■ - 

^It would be possible, of course, to measure the degree of Congruency or 

average Congruency in a social wait by aggr^egating across indi^duals. But Con- ^ 

gruency in its siarple form is a property of the individual, not the social unit, 

^The figures shown in Table 1 for Distributional Congruency are for three items, 
so the average per item score is 26.3lo in 1971 and 29*^^^^ in 1973. Agreement shows c 
a siiiiilarly modest gain with 31.^ in 1973 Compared to 28,5^ two years earlier. 
Accuracy Distributional scores remained at an 11,5^ error per judgment in each of 
the two years. The D-ecore measures showed little difference over tJhe two years; 
unexpectedly, Congruency maintained the highest ,level of average discrepancy: .99 
in '1971 and .93 in 1973. Accuracy showed the lowest av^age discrepancy per scale 
on the D-scores with .88 in 1971 and .86 in 1973. D-score Agre&ent remained at 
about the same level with .91 average discrepancy in 1971 and .88 in 1973. 

^he term "trait" is used to be consistent with Campbell and Fiske's terminology. 
Since both Agreement and Accuracy are interp ersonal rather than intrap ersonal con- 
structs, the term "relation" would be more appropriate than "trait! • . 
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FIGURE 1 
COORIENTATION MEASURE^[ENT MODEL 



Person A 



A' 8 coenltionc 
about X 



Congniency A 



, Person (Agcrecate) 13 



/ A^H Un derstandinr: v ] B's coRnitionc 
or AcrccmenX : | aboul; X . >' " 



perception of 
B^s cognitions 




Congiaency B 



perception of 
A^ s cognitions 



Note: The boxes indicate measures that are made on each person or, in -this 
tc inS?.«t^'^r'' ^ aggregate. ' Arrows connecting the boxes are labeled 
indef measures that are compared to construct each coorientational 



FIGURE 2 

BASIC MEASURES FOR CROSS -LAGGED ANALYSIS 



Time 1 



synchronous 
correlation 



autocorrelation 




autocorrelation 



Time 2 



synchronous 
correlation 



Note: Boxes indicate measure to be taken on the tvo variables X and Y 
Lines connecting the boxes indicate correlation coefficients. 



TABLE 1 

1971-1973 PANEL: MEANS AND STANPARD DEVIATIONS OF COO^IENTAIION MEASURES 



Coorientation 
Measure 


1971 

Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


1973 

Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


■-. t 


Congruency D-Score 


36.13 


, (5.69) 


36.83 


(3.57) 


1.23 


Accuracy D -Score 


37. W 


(3.17) 


37.68 


(2.81+) 




Agreement D -Score 


37.07 ■ 


'.(2.96) 


37.*+!* 


,(2.75)~ , 


. 1.26 


Congruency Distr. 


78.7'+ •■ 


(28.97) 


88.21+ 


(26.1+0) 


> 

2.59 


Accxiracy D°istr. 


127'.\L8 - 


(58.22) 


126.93 


(53.87) 


mm 

i 


Agreement Distr. 


" 85.1+6 • 


(2^50) , 


95.1+0 


(28.19) 


2.96 



Not^: (N=100). For e/acji of the means, the higher the score, the higher the level of 
th6 coorientation variable. Means for the D-score measure are the number of dis-* 
crepant positions on a 5-ppint scale' across 12 items subtracted from 1+8 (maximum 
discrepancy for 12 itemjs). For , Distributional 6ongruency the figures represent the 
• respondent' & estijnates of the proportion of students holdihg the same position chosen 
by him/her on three items.- Agreement is constructed similarly except that the actual 
proportion of students holding the respondent's position is used. Distributional 
Aecuracy is the sum of the discrepancy of the respondent's' position and the actual 
'percentage of students in each of the five positions across three Items subtracted 
, from 300 (maximum discrepancy for three items). The t is the difference between the 

1971 and- 1973' means\.fbr the given year. Significance levels (one-tailed test) are 1.66 
. at the .05 level and 2,36 at the .01 level., Values of t below 1.00 are not shown. 
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TABLE 2 , - ! 

1971-1973 PANEL: DISCRIMIMNT RELIABILITY AND CONVERGENT AND DISCRBUN/^ VALIDITY 

i 

OF D-SCORE AND DISTRIBUTIONAL MEASURES OP COORIENTATION^ 



Trait Method Time Compajcison 


•• 


Congruency 
D Dist. 


Accuracy 
- D Dist. 


- Agreement 
D Dist. 


Same Same . Diff. Reliability 


1971 
1973 


.31 .13 » 
■ .31 .13 


.1+3 '.Ul 
.1+3' .1+1 • 


.50 .20 " 
.50 .20 


Diff. Same Diff. Control^ 

< 


1Q71 

1973 


.25 -.12 


.11+ .22 - 


• d.d. .10 . 

■..1+3 .25 


DISCRIMINANT RELIABILITY 
ACROSS TIME^ 


1071 
1973 


+ 02 - ifi 

+ .06 +.^01 . 


+ 1 P + PQ 

+.29 +.19 

^ 


+,07 -.05 


Sme Biff. Same Convergence 

i 


1971 
1973. 


.h2 ■ .1+2 
.23 .23 


.1+1+ .1+1+ 
.20 .20 


.1+8 .1+8 
.1+8 ,1+8 


d - 

DitPf. Diff^-- Same- - Control 


1Q71 

1973 


.15 .10 


.11 .21 


.13 . 


1 

SYNCHRONOUS DISCRIMINANT VALIDITY^ 

1 


1973 


+;10 +.19 
+.08 +.13 


+ • + • X f 

+.09 -.01 


+ .lb^ +.lf 
+.31 +.35 


Same Diff. Diff. Convergence 


1971' 
1973 


.11 .22 
.22 .11 


.31 .36 
.30 .31 


.'12 .32 

.32 .12 


Diff. Diff. Diff. Control^ 


1971 
1973 


.25 .'28 

.29 .12 

t . 

-.11+ --roe 
-.07 -.01 


.16 .25 
.20 .21+ 


.17 .23 
.27 .17 


DISCRIMINANT VALIDITY ACROSS TIME° 


1971 
1973 


+.15 +.11 

+.16 +.07 


-.05 +.09 
+.05 -.05 

1; 



^(N=100) Correlation coefficients of .1? or greater! are significant at the .05 level 
(one-tailed test). , . 

^Control coefficients for 197I ai^ the average Pearson r zero-order correlations of 
the indicated coorientfttion variafe^^ in I97I ^ith the other two coorientation vari- 
libles (same method) in 1973; the 1973 coefficients are the 1973 levels of "the in- 

. dicafced variable with the 1971 leVeXsNof the ctMer two variables. 

.^Discriminant coefficients are obtained by 'subtracting the control coefficients from 
the corresponding reliability f>r convergence, coefficients. 

d ' " * 

Control coefficients for each y;ear are the a^^age correlations of the ^indicated co-^' . 
orientation variable with the two different method measiires of the other two variabres 
taken at the same time. . \ * 

^Control coefficients for each year are the average correlations of the indicated co- 
orientation variable for that year with the two different method measure's of the other 
two variables taken at the opposite time period. 

Er|c - 3i> X • - 



TABLE 3 

1971-1973 PANEL: CROSS -LAGGED CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR 
D-SC09E AND DISTRIBUTIONAL MEASURES^ 



Auto 

Correlations 



Synchronous 
Correlations 



Lagged Baseline 
Correlations ' 



(Jongruency («x) - Accuracy (y) 



D-Scores : 
Distributional 

-^CongmienGy (x) - Agreement (y) 

D-scores 
Distributional 

Agreement (x) - Acquracy (y) 

D-Scores 

Dist ributional 



.31 
.13 



.31 
.13 



.U3 

.kl 



.50 
.20 



.50 
.20 



.52 
.20 



.55 
.23 



.37 
.32 



.27 
.00 



.31 

.10 



.25 
.15 



.13 
.27 



.35 



,k2 
.15 



.20 
.09 



.30 
.16 



.15 
.17 



.lU 
.03 



.18 
.03 



.13 
.07' 



*(N=100) . •> 

b *^ 

"Coefficients presented represent basic measures for cross -lagged analysis as depicted 
in Figure 2. 



Baselines have been calculated using the.Roze^le ^d Campbell (1969) formula. Since 
the baselines are small in each case, a rough estimate of the significance of each of 
ike cross-lags (^xj^yg ^1^2^ found by usirxg a one-tailed t-test. Correlation 
coefficients greater than .17 are significant ^at the .05 level of probability. 

^ee text for difference between D-Score and Distributional measures. 
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TABLE 1+ 



• 1 " 

1971-1973 PANELJ CROSS-L^ED CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS- OF INCONGRUENCE WITH SELECTED MEDIA, 
- INTERPERSONAL COMMUKICATION, EDUCATIONAi AMD POLITICAL VARIABUES^ 



Auto ^, Synchronous^ ^ Incongruency as: Baseline^ 

Correlfi^tlona Correlations Dep.Var. Indep.Var. ^ 



Variable * 




1 d 


t 

L d 


r 

1 1 


r 

2 d 


r 

1 d 


■ r 

Id 


• 


Media use 


D-score^ 


f 

M 


.31 


-.28 


-.09 


.21 


-.02 


-.07 




i'lSur . 




.13 


-•27 


- . Ob 


AC 

.05 




• OO 


InterpersonsLL 


D-fecore 


.35 


.31 


. .13 


-.OU 


.03 


•03 


.03 


coDiznuni cauxon 


i^isur • 


• 35 






- .Id 


An 
.09 


AO 


AO 


Opinion 


D-score 


.17 


.31 ^ 


.01 


• -.01 


.OU 


.02 


.00 


Dee&iii^ 


L' J.S UP • 


• If 


•J-J 








.tiX 


— • UX 


Opinion 


D-score 


.36 


.31 


.10 


-.03- 


.OU 


.02 


.02 


uivxng 


D-f cf-r* 
L'lo UP • 




• J- J 




- . xu 






m 

. wX 


Organization 


D-score 




.31 


.11 


-.06 


.06 


- .03 , 


.02 




J.8 UP • 




• J- J 




- . X*f 




- .XX 




Major 


D-score 


.69 


.31 


-.06 


.00 


.17 


.06 


-.02 




Dlstr. 

> 


.09 


.13 


-.11 


.01 


AO 

.02 


AC f 


AT 

-r .01 


Univl Function: 


D-score 


.U2 


.31 


.05 


.11- 


;io 


. .11^ ' . 


• .03 


I raiding 


L/iSur • 




• I3 


-.09 


-.03 


♦XO 


AC 


AOi 

- . 02' 


Univ. Function f ^ 


D-score 




.31 


-.27 


-.13 


.17 


-.12 


-.08 


oelt -ie<!L3ming 


Dlstr , 


lie 


• I3 


1 )i 


AO 

. .OBj 


OA 

.20 


• OX 


AO 

-.03 


Registration 


D-score 


.15 


.31 


-.20 


».09 


.OU 


-.18 


-.OU 




Distr. 


.15 




-.01 


-.07 


.09 


-.32 


-.01" 


Party- 


D-score 


.72 


.31 


• -.23 


-.19 


.17 • 


-.lU 


-.12 


Affiliation 


Distr. 


.72 


.13 


-.01 


■.01 


.(52 


-.23 


.00 


Political 


D-score 


.56 


.31 


-.13 


-.lU 


.22; ' 


.01+ 


-.06 


Label' 


Distr. 
* 


.56 


.13 


-.03 


-.08 


.09 


. -07 


-.02 


Social , 


D-score 


.37 


.31 


-.10 


-.05 


,.01 A 


.00 ■ 


T-03 


Responsibility 


Distr. 


.37 


.13 


-.21 




.lU 


.01 - 


-.03 


Dog^tism 


D-score * 


M 


.31 


.00 


-.13 


■4 

.^1 


-.08 


.03 




Distr. 


M 


.13 


.01' 


-.11 


.OU 


.02 


-.02 



'^(N-l'OO)CoeTficients presented represent basic. measures for cros*s-lagged analysis as depicted ij 
Figxire 2. In each case the y-variable is Congruency and the subscripted number represents 
either Time 1 or Time 2. The x-variable in each case is one of the variables being examined 
for causal relationship with Congruency. ^ 
b \ . - 

Baselines, have been calculated using the Rozelle and Campbell (1969) formula. Since the base- 
lines are small in each case, a rdu^ estimalte of the significance of each of the cross-lags 

^^^v^ir^ ) is found by using a one-tailed t-test. Correlation coefficients ^eater tbt* 

O ^1^2 yiX2 o . 0 -1 

IER^CT ^® significant at the .05 level of probability. - 

™^oce text J^or difference between D-score and Distributioned measwe of Congruency.. ' ' 



' ' TABLE 5 

1971-1973 PANEL: CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS OF INCONGRUENCY WITH SELECTED DEPENDENT 
VARIABLES CONTROLLING FOR AGREEMENT AND TIME ONE LEVEL Of" THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE* 



V£u*iable 



Simple Time One Controlling Controlling' for 

. Incongjruency by • For Agreement and Time- 

Dependent Variable Agreement „ One Dependent Varia b 



Media Use 



D-score 
Distr. 



..02 
■.17 



• -.Ok 
-.19 



.10 
-.09 



Interpersonal 
Ccjmmunication 



D-score 
Distr. • 



.03 
.02 



.05 
.05 



.00 
.Ok 



Opinion 
Seeking 



D-score 

Distr« 



.02 
.21 



.03 
-.23 



.Ok 
.22 



Opinion 
Giving 



D-score 
Distr. 



.02 
.20 



.00 
.21 



-.01' 
.17 



Orgsinization 
Participatior. 



D-score 
Distr. 



-.03 
-.11 



-.07 
-.15 



-.12 
-.16 



{JIajor 



D-score 
Distr. 



.06 

.05 



.05 
.06 



.10- 

.17 



Univ. •Ftfliction 
Training 



D-score! 
Distr. 



.11 
-.05 



,. .02 
-.09 



.02 
■.05 



Univ. Fuhction 
Sejf-leaming 

fieg;lstration 



D-score 
Distr. 

D-score 
Distr. ^ 



-.12 
.01 

-:i8 
-.32 



-:o3 
.03.. 

-.Ik 
-.30 



r 



.03 

~T10 

-.12 
-.31 



Party 

AffiHatitn 

Pollticial 
Label 

Social 

Responsibility 
Dogmatism 



*■ D-score 
Distr. 

\* D-score 
Distr. 

D-score 
•Distr, 

D-score 
Distr. 



-.23^ 

' .Ok 
•07 

• 00 

• 

-.08 
.02 



-.11 
-'.20 

.11 

Mo 

^.67 
.0,0 

-.17 
-.^03 



.05 
■.3k 

.18 
.IC 

-.01 

.09 

-.09 
-.00 



^'Cn-ioo) 

^See text for "difference between D-score and Distributional measxire of Congruency 
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' TABBB..6 

1973-1975' PANEL:' TESTING FOR CURVILINEARITY : COMPARISON OF FEARSON R 
AND ETA FOR RELATIONSHIP OF 1973 INCONGRUENCE AND VARIOUS' DEPENDENT VARIABLES 

* * \ 

. ■ . Uncontrolled- Controlled for 1973 teyei 



Dependent Variable Year r^ E \ r E^ . 'F° 



Newspaper Public 
Affairs Use i 


1973 ' 
1975 o 


.01 
».09 


..16 
.17 


♦ 

! 


.09 


.19 


l.OU 


Television Public 
Affairs Use 


1973 
1975 


-,03 
-.01 


.08 
.13 . 




.02 


. -13 


• 


. Concept Domination 
of Fritnds 


1973 
1975 


.12 
.19 


.17 
-.20 


, -- 

> 


.17 


• .19 




BiveiPsity of 
Friends- 


1973 
1975 


:.ou 

.08 


.lU 
.lU 


0 


.09 






Political Discussion 
with P^ers 


1973 
1975 


•.2'l 
.05 


.23 
.17 


.1.03 


-.06 


.17 


1.03 


Political Disagreetu^ent 
with Peers 


1973 
1975 


.09 — ; 
.09-" 


.18 
.16 


-r 


-.02 


.19 


1.29 


Political Discussion 
with Parents ^ 


1973 
1975 


.09 


.16 

.2a 


1.55'. 


' .09 


N.22 


1.81 


Communi c at ion * with 
Parents ' 


1-973 . 
1975 


I06 
-.10 


.19 

.50 


I.2U 
' 1.13 


-.Ik 


.23 


. 1.2k 


Political Party 
Affiliation 

■s 


1973 
1975 


-.05 ' . 

-.15 . 


.17-' 
•22 


1.01 
1.03 


-'.17 


.20 




Political Label 


1973 

.1275.. 


.16 r 
. .11^ 


.30 
.27 


2.56 
2.OU 


* 

.05 


.23 


1.87 


Polisy/;|] 

4* ^^^> ft ^ 

inucr^s u 


.1973 


, .11 

1 '7 


.-13 


-- 




• 

on 


1.33 


.Political 
Participation 


1973 
1975 ■ 


.19 


.27 

.19 


i.Uo 


t 


.18 




Expectation of 
, Change in Future 

9 


1973 
1975 


■ -.18 , 

-.28 • 


.2f 
.28 




-.22 


.28 .\ 


1.13 


Moved to Left 


1973 
1975 


-.02 - 
-.18 .. 


.08 

.20 




-.17 


.20 




l^ed to RigHt 


1973 
1975 


-.02 ~ 


...11 




• .03 


.?-i 





(Mtes on following page) 
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1973-1975 PANEL: STAND. 

POUR ORIENTATION 




TABLE 7 

iCORES OF COORIENTATIOKAL AND DEPENDENT VARIABLES AMONG 
TO C5IANGE AND POLITICAL POSITION GROUPS 



Variable 



Chemge Orientation 

Open Closed 



t levels 



Year Left Right Left Right 



Ovs.C 



Lvs.R Interact. 



Coiigruency 

Accuracy 

Agreement 

Newspaper Public ' 
Affairs Use^ 

Television Public 
Affairs Use^ 

Concept Domination 
of Friends^. 

Diversity of 
Friends^ 

Political Discussion 
with Peers 

Political Disagreement 
with^ Peers 

Political Discussion 
with Parents 

Comnunication with 
Parents 

Political Party 
Affiliation 

Political Label 



Political Interest 



Political Participation 



Expectation of 
Change in Future 

Moved to Left 



Moved to- Right 



1973 
1973 
1973 

1973 
1975 

1973 
1975 

1973 
1975 

1973 
1975 

1973 
1975 

1973, 
1975 

1973 
1975 

1973 
1975 

1973 • 
1975 

1973 
1975 

1973 
1975 

1973 
1975 

1973 
1975 

1973 
1975 

1973 
1975 



+03 
+01 
-09 

-31 
-05 

-02 

+05 

+05 
+09 

+17 ■ 
-06 

+12 
+17 

-12 

+16 

-13 

+15 

+0U' 
+07 

+1+5 ■ 
+2h 

+82 
+51 

+19 
-K31 

+21+ 
-23 

+87 ' 
+23 ; 

+07' 
+13' 

+1+3|' 
+32 



+25 
+01+ 
+21+ 

-16 
-02 

+09 
+11+ 

-w 

+02 

+09 
+12 

-^1+ 
-37 

+11 
-16 

-21+ 
'-21+ 

-Ik 

+01 

-1+1 

-20 ^ 

■ /■ 

-91' 
-?3 

.-30 
-20 

-16 
-37 

+78 
+11+ 

-07 

+31+ 

-15 
-0I+ 



/ 
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-22 
-09 
-17 

+59 
+18 

+11 
-11+ 

+37 
+03 

-11 

-39 

+4k 
+ 52 

-15 
+31+ 



+22 

/ +33 . 

-08 
-01+ 

+1+9 
+53. 

+82- 
+82 

+38 
+1+6 

+69 
. +30 

-95 
-91 

-30 
-30 

-37 
-03 



-30 
-03 
-18 

-05 
--19 

-36 
-19 

-21+ 
-25 

-32 
+1+3 

-18 
-31 

-17 
-07 

+20 
+11 

-03 

+39 

* 

-32 
-28 

-90 
-7Z 

-11 
-30 

-00 
-37 

-78 
-37 

-15 

+13 ■ 

+17 
-23 



2.82 
1.67 
-3.-1 

1.58 
-1.38 

1.91 



-1.1+1 

-2.37 
-2.15 



-1.-51 
-2.51 

^ig.52 



-I.7U 
-1.09 

-2.1+7 
-2.1+0 

22.99 
5.10 

1.3*+ 
2.28 

1.72 
1.28 



-1.18 
-1.52 
1.73 



2.59 



-2.80 



-1.91 3.25 
-2.15 .I+.50 



2.69 
2. 31+ 



5.62 
5.39 

23.29 
8.11 

r 

3.20 
1+.21 

3.1+9 
2.76 

-2.61 
-1.78 



-2.18 
1.33 



-1.31+ 

-2.13 
1.20 

1.51 



1.27 



1.30 
1.20 

2.1+2 



-1.25 
1.33 

3.57 



75) (57) • (37) 



(23) 



^tes on following page) 
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llotes for Table 6 

^(!N=153) Correldtion coefficients of .17 or greater are significant at the .05 level (two- 
tailed test). The r coefficients shewn here tend to be lower than comparable ones in 
later tables. The attentiation here is due to grouping continuous data into six categories 
for this curvilinear analysis, 

K. 2 - - *- 

*T3ie square of E, Eta , is a meastire of total association represented by the ratio of 
between -group to total variance • The ordering or valu^ of the independent variable is of 
no consequence to the. level of E. 

c 

The F-ratio expresses the incremental variance in the dependent variable accounted for -by 
in excess of that of the linear correlation r^ relative to the variance unaccounted for 
• by the linear model. For the Cont^rolled aneilyses the variance accounted for by 1973 levels 
of the dependent variables also has also been previously removed for the incremental corn-, 
parisons. An F of 2.28 is significant, at the .05 level (5, 1^6 d.f., two-tailed test). F 
values of less than 1.00 are not shown. 

Notes for Table 7 . " 

^(N~153) The t values are for the comparisons of means of open vs. closed, left vs. right 
and open left + closed right vs. open right + closed left (interactive) groups. A t 
of 1.93 or greater is significant at the .05 level (two-tailed test). Values of t below 
1.00 are not shown. 

A. 

The 1973 .and 1975 measures of these variables are not totally comparable. As a result, 
standard scores are computed around the mean for the given year. For all other dependent 
'/ariables, standardization is done on the basis of the grand mean for the two years com- 
bined. Decimal points have been omitted before the standard scores. 
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TABLE 8 

1973-1975 PANEL: CORRELATIONS OF 1973 INCONGRUENCY WITH 1975 LEVELS OF DEPEHDEMT 
, VARIABLES AMONG FOUR ORIENTATIOK TO CHANGE AND POLITICAL POSITION GROUPS 

Change Orientation Difference Between 



Dependent Variable 


1975r 


Total 
Sample 


Op 


en 


Closed 


Incongruency Correlationi 


Left 


Right 


lie IX 




UVS .L 


LVS .n 


mueracu • 


Newspaper Public 


Simple 


.ll*» 


..05D 


■ .10 


.20 


.29 


-.21 


-.12 ■ 


-.21 


A,ffa;Lrs Use 


Partial^ .18 


-.08 


.12 


.23 


.36 , 


-.26 


-.13 


-.18 


Television Public 


Simple 


-.02 


.20 


.01 


.OU 


-.20 


.15 


.20 


-.01 


Affairs Use 


Partial 


-.01 


.23 


.01 


.03 


-.13 


.17 


.16 


.07 


Concept Domination 


Simple 


.19 


.26 


.23 


.09 


.22 


.10 


-.02 


.02 


of Friends. 


Partial 


.17 


.25 


.23' 


.09 


.32 


.10 


.01 


. -..03 


Diversity of 


Simple 


.03 


.09 


-.01 


■ -.26 


-.39 


.28 


-.03 


.10 


Friends ^ 


Partial 


-.03 


.06 


-.01 


-.30 


-.UO 


.27 


-.05 


.10 


Political Discussion 


Simple 


.10 


.16 


-.21 


.32 


.11 


-.20 




-.02 


with Peers 


Partial 


-.03 


.08 


-.26 


^0 


-.13 


-.12 


-.29 


-.05 


Political Dicagree- 


Simple 




.llf 


-.07 


-.11 


.13 


.02 


.02 


.12 


menJt' with Peers - 


Partial' 


-.02 


.12 


-.13 


-.11 


.08 


.00 


.05 


.09 


Political Discussion 


Simple 


.10 


.03 


' -.12 


.2U 


.11 


-.20 


:i3 


-.OU 


with Parents 


Partial 


-.02 


-.15 


-.10 


.08 


-.08 


-.07 


-.01 


-.08 


Connnunication with 


Simple 


-.12 


-.10 


-.03 


-.30 


-.13 


-.15 


-.20 


-.06 


Peu^ents 


Partial 


-.lU 


• --23 


_-.ll 


. -.26 


-.11 " 


-.15 


-.17 


-.07 


Political Party- 


Simple 


-.20 


.01 


-.31 


-.30 


-.U7 


.2U 


.23 


-.17 


Affiliation 


Partial 


-.20 


-JOh 


-.UO 


-.28 


-.16- 


-.03 


.17 


.10 ■ ' 


Political Label 


SimT5le 


.14 


-.01 


.05 


.57 


-ko 


-.10 


■ .38 


-.U8 






CY7 
• W 


-.ou 


.02 


.U7 


-.l\ -■ 


.19 




-.29 




Simple 


17 




- • UJ. 


.26 


.25 


-.15 


.08 


-.OU ' 




Partial 


■.11 


.09 


-.03 


.21 


.16 


-.12 


.09 


-.21 


Political Participa- 


Simple 


.19 


.22 ^ 


.13 


.20 


.10 


.OU 


.1? 


.13' 


tion 


Partial 


.08 


.07 


.16 


.09 


-.lU 


.15 


, .OU 


-.20 




Simple 


-.28 


- .14 


. yjd 


-.27 


-.70 


-.Ui 


-.OU 


-.25 


Change in Fut^ure 


Partial 


-.22 


-.lU 


.01 


-.19 


-.72 


-.36 


-.06 


-.3U . 


Moved to Left 


Simple 


-.18 


.03 


-.39 


.16 


-.13 


-.26 


.36 


.22 




Partial 


-.19 


.01 


-.UO 


.13 


.01 


-.31 


.33 


.27 


Moved to Right 


'Siiople 




.33 


-.01 


-.01 


-.20 


•23 , 


.23 


.10 




Partial 


.06 


.uo 


-.00 


-.01 


-.16 


.22 


.2U 


.12 




n=N 


(153) 


(35) 


(57) 


(37) 


(23) 









(H:ri53) Simple correlation is the zero-order association between Incongruency and the dependent 
variables, Partial correlation are these relationships controlling for 1973 levels of the de- 
pendent variables. A correlation of .17 or greater is significant at the .05 level (two-tailed 
test). • 5 



Correlation coefficients in these four columns represent the zero-order and partial association! 
of Incongruency and the dependent variables within the four open-closed change orientation and 
left-right political position categories. 
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